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in this city. We are glad that the judicious 
remarks and earnest instruction it contains 
have been put intoa form, that will give them 
a wide circulation. ‘The prospects and 
claims of pure Christianity’ cannot but be 
topics of anxious concern with every one, who 
believes that it is ‘the light of the world.’ 
We especially hope that the last twelve pages, 
in which the duties of those who hold the 
truth are powerfully enforced, will be read 
with attention. We quote a single passage 
from the earlier part of the tract, as it pre- 
sents a fact, which has scarcely been noticed 
elsewhere, but which certainly ought to be 
considered in forming an estimate of the 
weight, that should be allowed to the authori- 
ty of the ‘ pilgrim fathers’ on subjects of re- 
ligious controversy. 

[ repeat it, the bible cannot be said to have 
been to any considerable extent subjected to 
the investigation of unprejudiced men till 
within a recent period; and I would partic- 
ularly ask attention to this fact from those, 
who are fond of founding an argument on 
the opinions of the first settlers of this part of 
our country ;—men, worthy of all reverence 
for their virtues, but whose judgments on a 
question of scriptural research we can by no 
means prefer to our own. King James’ ver- 
sion,—the first which came into very exten- 
sive use,—had scarcely been published when 
they landed in this country. How many 
copies is it probable they brought with them ? 
Of those whose opinions are now quoted as 
authority to us, how many is it reasonable to 
assume that there were, who had read the 


may be supposed to have had any definite in- 


formation concerning its sense, distinct from | 


what they had gathered from the expositions 
of systematic theologians? Even the more 
judicious Christian expositors of that time, 
and long afterwards, labored under an incon- 
venience arising from their being but partial- 
ly possessed of the requisite learning. 


— 


We find two stanzas, in the Kennebec 
Journal, accredited to no author, yet not 
original in that paper. They are new to us, 
and are worth copying. 

RELIGION. 
Like snow that falls where waters glide, 
Earth’s pleasures fade away ; 
They melt in Time’s destroying tide, 
And cold are while they stay. 
But joys that from religion flow, 
Like stars that gild the night, 

Amid the darkest glooin of wo, 

Shine forth with sweetest light. 


Religion’s ray no clouds obscure, 
But o’er the Christian’s soul 

It sheds a radiance calm and pure, 
‘Though tempests round him roll. 

His heart may break ‘neath sorrow’s stroke, 
But to its latest thrill, 

Like diamonds shining when they’re broke, 
Religion lights it still. 

We remarked in a late paper, after men- 
tioning that a new religious journal was pro- 
jected by the American Sunday School Union, 
that its character might be inferred from its 
origin. We did not however expect that the 
first number would contain an assault upon 
our opinions. One of the principal editorial 
articles is a notice of a little book of ‘‘ Hymns 
for the Lancaster (Mass.) Sunday School ;” 
in which the objection is made to these 
hymns, that, of twelve, “‘ only one presents 
distinctly the subject, which of all others 
should be presented constantly to the minds 
of children ;” and after declaring that the 
teacher ‘“‘must be very ingenious indeed, 
who can make the New Testament a text 
book and avoid the conviction that the shed- 
ding of Christ’s blood for the remission of 
our sins is the all-absorbing subject of every 
book and almost every chapter,” the writer 
proceeds to quote two examples of unsound 
Listen and admire. The italics 


are not ours. 


“In Hymn VII. we have this verse, 
More than all we praise thee, Lord, 
For the blessings of thy word, 

For the tidings Jesus brought, 
For the precepts Jesus taught. 

In Hymn VIII. 

Praise the mercy that did send 
Jesus for our guide and friend. 

Now let any manor any child read the 
ninth chapter, and the first part of the tenth 
chapter of Hebrews, and say whether Paul 
and the poet could have been writing or 
thinking of the same Jesus.” 


To thank God for the gospel of his Son, 
and to bless him for sending us a guide and 
friend in our Lord Jesus Christ is, it seems, 
in the opinion of this editor, to celebrate 
another Jesus than him whom Paul preached. 


doctrine. 


And is such an opinion to be instilled .nto 
the children belonging to the schools con- 








hopes to which our patriotism and our faith 
alike cling, tremble for the character of the 
coming generation. If our friends love their 
country or their relicion, we entreat them to 
consider and discharge their duties to the 
one and to the other. 


FRENCH CLERGY. 

We find in the September number of the Lon- 
don New Monthly Magazine a short article under 
this title. A note appended states, that though 
the “paper was written some time ago, the de- 
scription is strictly applicable at the present mo- 
ment.” We extract the larger portion. 

In the present state of things in France, 
the Clergy are divided into two very distinct 
parties. ‘The one, animated by violent, in- 
tolerant, and ambitious principles, cultivate, 
as far as possible, superstition in the lower 


| orders, and fanaticism in the higher, seeking 


by every means to bring about that order of 
things which in former times placed so much 
temporal power and wealth in the hands of 
the Church; and their first grand object 
seems to recover the right of holding territo- 
rial possessions. ‘These, whatever may be 
their numbers, are powerful from their zeal, 
and dangerous from their ambition. But 
they are generally an ill-judging race of men, 
and defeat their own object by their violence 
in its pursuit. Human nature is commonly 


| too lazy to attend to any thing that, proceed- 
_ ing slowly and gradually, seems to interest it 


little, and threatens no immediate evil; but 
their strange intolerance and universal obtru- 
sion disgust the enlightened part of the na- 
tion, though it may attract or overawe the 


| vulgar. 
. .. » . . : » > i , > | 
bible with a patient scrutiny ! ow many | 


But these men are by no means to be tak- 
en as a type of the whole French clergy, of 
whom the greater portion are an amiable, gen- 
tle, and charitable race. 

In his sphere, the late Archbishop of Paris 
(as well as many others) gave an example of 
the dignified liberality of a Christian prelate ; 
and his conduct during the debate upon the 
law respecting sacrilege did him the highest 
honor. In the private life, also, of the high- 
er orders of the French clergy, we meet with 
many instances of. those amiable virtues, 
which make religion dear to us in the persons 
of its teachers. Enoch, Bishop of Rennes, 
was one of the gentlest of human beings ; he 
added to that bright cheerfulness, always the 
characteristic ofa pure heart, the most un- 
bounded charity; he gave all that he had, 
and his worn surplice often told the tale that 
his modesty concealed ; his charity was the 
true charity of heart—it was benevolence— 
he loved to see every thing happy. ‘There 
is a custom in France, which forbids a bishop 
to be present at a dance. Whenever the 
Bishop of Rennes, on entering the house of 
one of his friends, perceived that his presence 
had stopped the amusement of the youn, peo- 
ple, he would go into another room, bidding 
them forget that the Bishop was in the house, 
and “‘to be gay and good,” he said; “ for 
that was God’s will.” 

Many instances of the same spirit could be 
cited. I remember once hearing the Bishop 
of —— reply to the Prefetc, who advised him 
to visit the more distant parts of his diocese 
ina carriage of his own, instead of hiring 
one for the occasion, which was his practice— 
‘‘ If I were to buy a carriage,” said the pre- 
late, ‘‘I could not afford one which would 
contain more than two persons ; now, as I 
am always accustomed, when I see an eccle- 
siastic on foot, to take him into my vehicle 
and carry him on his way, I have often more 
with me than any carriage can well hold.” 

The village curate is frequently a most 
amiable being. ‘The friend of the good, the 
comforter of the sick, and the benefactor of 
the poor, he looks upon his little flock as tru- 
ly his children, and strives to be their guide 
in prosperity and their support in distress.— 
Sull one of their greatest and most general 
virtues ischarity. I have forgotten the name 
of the young ecclesiastic—and yet it is wor- 
thy of record—who, during the time of 
scarcity at Lyons, sold all his private proper- 
ty, which was of great extent, and fed the 
poor. But I remember an instance of a coun- 
try cure, whose charity had something of old 
simplicity in it. He met an old man in the 
high-road, who begged of him. ‘I cannot 
give thee any thing,” replied the cure; ‘I 
have no money.” ‘* But I am cold and 
wretched,” urged the old man; and he point- 
ed to his naked breast and throat, which were 
open to the bleak wind. The curate untied 
the handkerchief from his neck, and gave it to 
the beggar. ‘‘ There, my friend,” said he, 
‘“‘ [ can bear it perhaps better than you can ;” 
and he knew not that there was any one 
near, but Heaven and himself, and the ob- 
ject of his bounty. 

Now let it be reme.nbered that I am writ- 
ing in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-five, and that, in thus speaking, 
I in no manner mean to allude to the innum- 
erable swarms, which year by year will be 
poured forth upon France, from the vast 
quantities of seminaries for Catholic priests 
which are distributed all over the kingdom ; 





good; and, like weeds in the garden, they 
are only worse for being cultivated. Of this 
class are most frequently the Missionaries, 
who are everywhere exalting the imagination 
and exciting the passions of the people. I 
have seen them, and heard them often, and 
I never met with one who was not well cal- 
culated, by complete ignorance, brutal impu- 
dence, and illiberal fanaticism, to mislead the 
vulgar into bigotry, and to terrify the weak 
into superstition. ‘There may be some good, 
there may be some enlightened men amongst 
them, but wherever I have had the means of 
inquiring into the effects of their residence 
in any town, I ¢iave universally found that 
they have made themselves despised, have 
caused dissension in families, and confusion 
in society altogether. ‘The parochial clergy 
of France are in general estimable and mod- 
erate, and would make themselves loved and 
respected; but there are many men artful 
enough, and more weak enough, to confound 
them with the fanatic and ambitious, and to 
throw contempt upon religion and its profes- 
sors, on account of bad or foolish men, who 
whould have been the same in any situation. 


BUCKMINSTER'S BERMONS. 

Presuming that our readefs are not as familiar 
with the second volume of Sermons by the late 
Rey. J. 8. Buckminster, as Yyith that which at- 
tracted such general qttggtion, when published 
soon after his death, w _ Marked some pas- 
sages to fill a column‘in We need not 
say to those who have fég@ these extracts, that 
they will bear a second peritsél. 

RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLE. 

Among the mistakes of the nature of reli- 
gion, is one, by which, that is taken for reli- 
gion, which may pethaps with greater propri- 
ety be termed a complete absence, in the 
character, of everything essential to religion. 
This mistake discovers itselfin that way of 
talking, which makes religion consist in good 
dispositions to virtue, in ainiable instincts, in 
a certain decorum and inoffensiveness of con- 
duct, which no violent passions intorrapt.— 
Of this character are most of those Chris- 
tians, who pass in the world unnoted for of- 
fences against the supposed laws of God and 
men. It is true, such persons are rather de- 
nominated good, than religious men, because 
it is too often notorious to the observer, that 
the idea of God has hardly entered their 
minds, and exerts no influence whatever on 
their amiable dispositions. Such men may 
be said to act from anything, rather than 
from a principle of religion. They are so 
happy as to possess dispositions favorable to 
virtue, and a certain inoffensiveness of char- 
acter, which is agreeable to the selfish indo- 
lence of mankind. But though a principle 
of conscience may never lave governed, nor 
any intelligent spirit of benevolence have an- 
imated their conduct, though they have lived 
without God in the world, and have really 
been free from vice only in consequence of 
the favor of circumstances, they are falsely 
set down as examples of what Christianity is 
designed to form. Of religion, if of nothing 
else, it may be said, that it is utterly un- 
known, where there does not exist an habit- 
ual reference to God, where the affections to- 
wards God have never been called into exer- 
cise, or where there is not a principle of pro- 
gressive obedience, continually aiming at 
improvement and panting for perfection. It 
is true, that the term religious is not often 
vouchsafed to such men as have been de- 
scribed ; but they are familiarly termed in- 
nocent, virtuous, unblamable. J need not 
say that those, who have formed no higher 
conceptions of religion than these, have yet 
to acquire the very rudiments of Christian 
excellence. ‘They have not stepped upon 
the threshold of the gospel; they have not 
even inquired for the avenues to the sanctua- 
ry. ‘To them it is nothing whether anything 
is known of God or not, or anything of a fu- 
ture destination; much less do they know 
whether Christ has lived, or died, or risen, 
or left anything of importance to the knowl- 
edge or well-being of mankind. These men 
live for no purpose, which does not terminate 
in some temporal advantage, or at least, to 
which death may not put an effectual close. 


PIETY. 

There are many very reputable. and hon- 
est men, who do not consider the duties of 
piety as essential parts of a good character 
Now, if we admit that there is a God who 
made us and supports us, and if we admit, 
too, that man is capable of knowing, serving, 
and loving this God, it must appear to every 
man who thinks, that he must be a monster, 
who has no sentiments of piety. You cannot 
but acknowledge, that where the greatest ex- 
cellence exists, the highest veneration is due ; 
and that to him, to whom we are most oblig- 
ed, and on whom we are most dependent, we 
owe the highest gratitude and reverence.— 
We are moral and rational creatures; and 
constituted as we are, what can be proved to 
be a duty, if this cannot, that we should cul- 
tivate the best affections towards God, rever- 
encing him as the greatest, submitting to 
him as the wisest, loving and imitating him 
as the best of beings? But this is piety.— 















the most solemn impressions. 


much as God is everything to us, and all our 
other obligations are united and combined in 
our duty to him. Weobject not to morality. 
Would to God there were more, and higher, 
and purer, and better. But we know of no 
morality among rational men, among Chris- 
tians, that is not built upon the sense of duty 
to God. We may talk of utility, of prudence, 
of pleasure, of honesty, and beneficence ; but 
without piety, the soul, the life of virtue is 
absent, and in the day of trial this fair and 
splendid structure will fail. When the rains 
and the floods descend, and beat on this 
building, it will fall, for it is founded upon 
the sand. 

It seems to be a common opinion, that pi- 
ety is a quality to be found only in particular 
constitutions, a disposition dispensed to some 
and denied to others, one of those diversities 
in taste and temper, which makes a variety 
indeed in life, but that some men are not 
gifted with it, and it is not to be expected of 
them. 

Will you acknowledge then that piety 1s 
unnatural to you? Do you know that piety 
means an affection of the mind to the great- 
est and worthiest Being in nature ; a grateful 
feeling towards the best friend, a trust in his 
wise and kind protection, a confidence in his 
paternal government, a submission to his will, 
a desire of his esteem, and a humble expec- 
tation of happiness from his favor? Do you 
know God, and are you ready to say that 
your minds are so formed, that you have no 
veneration or love for such a character ?— 
Will you plead that piety is unnatural to you? 
God will not admit of this plea. God, who 
knows that he has laid in the constitution of 
human nature a foundation for all those af- 
fections of the soul which constitute piety, 
will not admit of this extenuation. 

SERIOUSNESS. 

Of all the subjects which engage the at- 
tention of men, religion isunquestionably the 
most important, because it relates to the soul 
rather than to the body, to God as well as to 
society, to eternity as well as to the present 
world. 

No man has ever thought seriously, as he 
should do, on this subject, but it must return 
to him again with more force and frequency, 
after every new contemplation, tending con- 
tinually to this point, to make religion not 
only the rule, bat the business of his life. A 
man, who believes nothing of Christianity, 
may naturally consider it a subject of little 
importance ; but he who is convinced of its 
truth, because he has thought of it, will not, 
cannot rest at that point. He will consider 
it incomparably the most important thing in 
life. It isthat, to which everything else may 
be sacrificed, if God should demand it; and 
this sacrifice may be made without justly ex- 
citing wonder, or supposing irrationality.— 
He who is accustomed to consider himself in 
the light in which the gospel places us all, 
asa sinful creature, whose hope, here and 
hereafter, is only in the mercy of God; he 
who places heaven and hell before his sight, 
and feels that his utmost exertions are neces- 
sary to secure the one, and avoid the other, 
such a man, I say, must be as different from 
one who believes nothing of all this, as if a 
new sense had been imparted to him. 

Unquestionably, one principal cause of the 
feeble hold which subjects of religion have 
upon the mind is the fancied remoteness of 
their objects, and the spiritual nature of the 
subjects of religious contemplation. What is 
immediately perceptible, tangible, pleasura- 
ble, or profitable, excites more emotion than 
any of those spiritual truths, which a man 
must study his own heart in order to under- 
stand. ‘To excite this attention is the great 
object of our preaching; and to introduce 
my subject more immediately, I give you 
this anecdote of one of the most amiable men 
the world ever knew. In his Jast illness he 
was attended by a friend, who desired him, 
in his great wisdom and learning, to give 
him a short direction how to lead his life to 
the best advantage ; to whom he only said, 
“Be serious; this is my parting advice to 
you, as what comprehends everything else I 
have said, BE SERIOUS.” 

My friends, till this seriousness is in some 
way excited, our labors are useless. ‘The 
language of the preacher rolls over the atten- 
tion like the morning dewdrops from the leaf, 
which fall to the ground where they cannot 
be gathered up again. It is true, this seri- 
ous temper may in some cases be produced 
by an alarming providence, a probing dis- 
course, and even by private and inconsidera- 
ble occurrences, which the world does not 
observe. In others, where this disposition is 
more allied to the natural temper, it may be 
insensibly gaining strength, as the character 
matures, though no very noticeable change, 
at any particular period, may have occurred 
to draw the observation of the world. It is 
of infinite importance, especially for the ris- 
ing generation, to know and feel that this se- 
riousness is not enthusiasm ; that if what the 

gospel reveals is true, and we have so much 
to fear and so much to hope for, beyond the 
limits of this mortal life, it isa subject which 
no rational man can long think of, without 
Our levity or 


| us mercy in our departing hour. 


a supreme fear of offending God, or with an 
unaffected love of the well-being of others,is 
halfso much to be dreaded and to be la- 
mented, as that profound supineness and in- 
difference to religion, which sometimes as- 
sumes the name and the honors of liberality. 
Any existing form of superstition, any of the 
common stages of fanaticism, is to be prefer- 
red to that dead, sensual, worldly heart, 
which has never feared, never thought, and 
never resolved upon the service of God.— 
Rather let us suffer all the t:rrors of super- 
stition, and hear the voice of an angry God 
in every blast that rushes by us, or fear his 
frowns in every solitude, than live on with- 
out God in the world, without thought of 
eternity, in luxury, in selfishness, in secret 
sins, with the false and fearful misapprehen- 
sion, that religion will come at last and offer 
Far better 
would it be to spend our lives in the most 
childish acts of superstition, to count our 
beads and macerate our bodies, than that our 
hearts should be destitute of the love of God, 
or that we should imagine a religion may be 
tolerated by the God of love, in which our af- 
fections have no share. 





PUBLIC RELIGIOUS DISCUSSION. 

The Gospel Luminary contains an account of 
the debate recently held in Newark, N. Y., be- 
tween Mr. Clough, of the Christian denomination, 
and a gentlernan, 2 member of the Baptist Church, 
We copy the greater part, omitting what was 
said on either side respecting the omission of 
the Greek article in the first verse of the first 
chapter of John, as we think the criticism of both 
parties was unsound. Mr. Clough supposes that 
the word “ God,” in the second instance of its use 
in that verse, should be understood in an inferior 
sense. We apprehend, that it signifies there, as 
in the former clause, the Supreme Spirit, and that 
in the five first verses of John’s Gospel no men- 
tion is made of Jesus Christ. 

This public discussion, concerning the na- 


ture of Christ’s person, which T.ld been ad- 
journed from October 13th to November 9th, 
was resumed on the morning of the latter 
date, at 10 o’clock. Mr. Brewster, of the 
Calvinistic Baptist connexion, defended the 
affirmative, maintaining that Jesus is Jehovah, 
the true God; and Mr. Clough, of the Chris- 
tian denomination, responded in the negative. 

As usual, in public debates, where feelings 
and prejudices are enleagued, there arose 
considerable recrimination, and much irrele- 
vant discourse between the parties, chiefly 
occasioned by the desultory manner in which 
the controversy was led on by the affirmant 
or defendant, who spent much time inveighing 
against Unitarians and others, for attempting 
to alter and pervert the scriptures, by adopt- 
ing different readings, and giving new trans- 
lations. 

Perceiving, by the remonsirances of the 
Chair, and the interference of some of the 
audience, that little advantage could arise 
from a long warfare in defending the mere 
outposts, the controversialists mutually resolv- 
ed to advance immediately to close contest ; 
and the following propositions were admitted, 
as axioms and rules of interpretation :— 

Ax. 1. The positive and negative of any 
proposition cannot both ‘2 true. 

Ax. 2. All beings are divisible into two 
classes—creator or creators, and created ; 
and, also, into finite and infinite. 

Ax. 3. Reason is necessary for ascertaining 
what is sacred scripture, or the word of God ; 
and, also, what the scriptures mean. 

Rule 1. The sacred writers, wishing to be 
understood, used language in the same sense 
as their contemporaries; and, therefore, 
the Bible should be interpreted in like man- 
ner as the classic authors. . 

Rule 2. Language should be explained, 
according to the known properties of the sub- 
ject, to which it is applied. 

Rule 3. Having ascertained, by reason, 
that the sacred scriptures are the word of 
God, we should yield implicitly to whatever 
they affirm or deny, agreeably to these rules 
of interpretation. 

Matters being thus adjusted, and the field 
of action circumscribed, Mr. Brewster pro- 
ceeded at different times, and, by various 
arguments, to establish and defend the fol- 
lowing propositions,—all founded on _ the be- 
ginning of John’s Gospel, which he consid- 
ered to be conclusive, in favor of the affirma- 
tive side of the question, under discussion, 

1. Jehovah, in Hebrew; and Theos, in 
Greek, are the highest titles of the Deity ; 
and must, therefore, when absolutely applied, 
designate the subject as the Supreme God. 

2. The Evangelist, John, wrote expressly 
to prove the divinity of Christ; and, there- 
fore, denominates him God absolutely, in the 
first verse of his gospel. 

This proposition was contested with great- 

er obstinacy than we have ever witnessed on 

any other occasion, when the same subject 
was debated. Mr. C., the respondent, adduc- 

ed many passages of scripture, clearly shew- 

ing that the word, God, is often used ina 

subordinate sense: and thus, applied, to an- 

gels, rulers, prophets, heroes, and idols ; and 








alleged, that, in the passage under examina- 
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tion, the term, God, is used im both the abso- 


lule and subordinate sense. 
* . * * * . . 


The affirmant admitted that Jesus is the 
Son of the true God, according to his divine 
nature ; but, like most Trinitarians, he did 
not seem to feel, that he had acceded any 
thing to his opponent, that could endanger 
his own doctrine. He, therefore, proceeded 
to charge on the respondent, the crime of 
laying the foundation of idolatry, by attempt- 
ing to establish the doctrine of two Gods,—a 
great God,caled the Father, and another God, 
denominated the Son of the Father. ‘To the 
crime of introducing idolatry into the Chris- 
tian system, he alleged another of equal mag- 
nitude, by associating his opponent with the 
Jews, in the accusation of blasphemy against 
Jesus, fer making himself equal with God. 
He endeavored to show, that the Jews cor- 
rectly understood the pretensions of Christ, 
founded on the divine sonship, and thence 
inferred, that he made himself equal to his 
Father. 

The respondent, profiting by the aid of 
the first axiom, denied, that Christ could be 
both equal and inferior to the same being. 
He assumed, that there is a manifest contra- 
diction in the supposition of two Supreme 
Beings, or two Almighties; for the very ad- 
mission of a second being to supremacy, de- 
stroys the idea of supremacy in the first ; both 
being admitted equal, neither could be con- 
sidered superior or inferior to the other. 

Mr. C. preceeded to a cross-examination 
of the sacred writers, and endeavored to make 
it appear, that Jesus acknowledged the supe- 
riority of the Father, by calling him, his God ; 
and, as such, paying to him continual hom- 
age and adoration. By the testimony of the 
same witnesses, he shewed, that, in all peri- 
ods of Christ’s existence, before, during his 
incarnation, and since his ascension to heav- 
en, he continually and uniformly attributed 
all his power, wisdom, and even his own ex- 
istence, to the will of the Father. From this 
testimony, he inferred, that Jesus cannot be 
the Supreme God, nor his equal ; for, in this 
character, all his wisdom must have been tn- 
nale, and his power underived; both of which 
suppositions are in direct contradiction to the 
testimony of Christ and his apostles. He 
farther alleged, the inconsistency of those de- 
scriptive representations of Christ’s person, 
given in the sacred writings, with the notion 
of his identity with the Father. As an ex- 
ample, he noticed, that when the Son is call- 
ed the image, or likeness of the Father, it 
would be absurd to suppose the identity of 
the likeness and subject, or that the image 
could exist, without the distinct, prior, and 
separate existence of the subject, from which 
the image and representation was taken. 

The affirmant here resorted to the expe- 
dient discovered by the Council of Chalce- 
don, for reconciling the seeming contradicto- 
ry language of scripture, concerning Christ’s 
person by the supposition of the union of 
two distinct natures—the divine and the hu- 
man. He admitted that all the bible must 
be true ; and that the writers equally assert 
a fact, when they declare the Son’s infertori- 
ty, as when they assert his equality with his 
Father. In the first instance, all those pas- 
sages which speak of his inferiority, must be 
applied to Christ’s human nature, or his me- 
diatorial character: and in the latter instance, 
al) passages, that speak of his supreme deity 

or equality with the Father, must be descrip- 
tive of his divine nature, which he possesses 
in common with the Father. This, Mr. B. 
considered as the only successful manner of 
interpreting the testimony of the witnesses. 

The respondent denied, that there was 
any evidence to support the supposition sug- 
gested in the reasoning drawn from the two 
distinct natures. He averred his belief in 
the unity of God, and in the unity of Christ’s 
person, assuming that Jesus had but one mind 
and one consciousness; and consequently, that 
the general description of Christ’s person in- 
cluded all the powers and qualities of his per- 
sonal subsistence. He denied, that the sa- 
cred writers ever taught, either directly or by 

inference, the equality of the Son to the 
Father; but, on the contrary, their language 
was clear, plain, and uniform in the declara- 
tion of Christ’s inferiority and subordination 
to his Father and God. He noticed the 
guarded manner in which the sacred writers 
spoke of Christ, when there might be any 
probability of mistaking his person or charac- 
ter, by identifying him with the supreme God. 
Here he made use of the argument drawn 
from the preposition dia, followed by a geni- 
live case, denoting that the greatest works 
ascribed to Jesus, were performed by him as 
the instrumental, and not as the original, or 
first cause. Thus the apostles said, all things, 
or the worlds, were made dia, by or through, 
Jesus, as the instrumental cause employed 
by the great Creator. 

Here Mr. Brewster interrupted, and in- 
formed the large audience, that as the even- 
ing had so far advanced, he could not reply 
then, but would come fully prepared on the 
following morning to refute the argument 
drawn from the use of the prepositions hupo 
and dia; and thus the meeting was adjourn- 
ed to the following day, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Having convened on Wednesday at the 
hour appointed, some discussion arose be- 
tween Mr. B. and the writer of this notice, 
concerning the effect of the application of 
the article to the word God, in the first verse 
of John’s gospel, when the latter objected to 
the rule of Sharp and Middleton, as incapa- 
ble of affording any conclusive evidence on 
the subject in debate. Mr. B. alleged Prof. 
Stuart's authority, as adequate to determine 
the question. The writer replied, that the 
apostle Paul, and the evangelist Luke, were 
abler linguists and theologians than any pro- 
fessor in the present day; and they had writ- 
ten Greek contrary to the rule invented by 
Sharp, improved by Middleton, and advocat- 
ed by Professor Stuart. Reference was made 
to Acts xviii. 28; and 1 Cor. xvi. 56. It 
was also farther objected, that the said Pro- 
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fessor, in his letters to Dr. Channing, had 
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admitted, that John could have «used the ar- 
ticle, and that, if used, the sense would have 
been altered. This was considered a tacit 
acknowledgment on the part of Mr Stuart, 
that the presence of the article would have 
shewn the belief of the apostle in the supreme 
deity of Christ; but the absence of the arti- 
cle, changing the sense, must indicate a dis- 
tinction between the supreme God and the 
Logos. Mr. B. admitted, that there is a dis- 
tinction between the Father and the Son. 
The writer then replied, that according to 
the rules of logicians, where there isa dis- 
tinction, there must be a difference. But if 
the Son be different from the Father, he can- 
not be equal to him, and to suppose him 
greater than the supreme God, involved con- 
tradiction and absurdity. Less than the 
Father, therefore, the Son must be ; and con- 
sequently Jesus could not be Jehovah, the true 
God. Mr. B. then took up his books and de- 
parted, and thus the debate came to a con- 
clusion. 





{For the Christian Register.] 
DR. WILLARD’S HYMN BOOK. 


Mr. Eprror,—I made a few remarks in a re- 
cent number of your paper, in recommendation of 
the principles on which this Hymn Book is found- 
ed, and especially of the preface in which those 
principles are explained. 

But some may ask, “ what are these principles? 
Let us know something about them, before we 
buy the book. We cannot take any interest in 
the matter, until we know the point to which it 
tends, and whether it promises what to us shall 
seem an advantage.”—To such persons it may be 
sufficient to say, read the advertisement of the 
book, which has appeared in several successive 
Registers. Therein you have a brief but full ac- 
count of the great peculiarity of Dr. W.’s system, 
together with a statement of some of the advan- 
tages attending it. If you have a taste for music 
or any knowledge of psalmody, it must create in 
you a desire to read the preface, and to look ata 
Collection based on such principles. 

But perhaps instead of turning to this authority, 
they may prefer to hear another statement, and 
would say to me, “tell us of this matter yourself; 
and first of all, what is the object of this book ? ” 

I am very ready toanswer,the object is, to make 
psalmody more intelligible and affecting ; and this 
by a twofold process. 1. By making the tunes 
better fitted to the words, and the words better 
fitted to the tunes; and 2. By teaching singers 
the art of Expression, so that they shall adapt 
their style and utterance to the sentiment of the 
psalm. Thus, ina word,as a great master of 
speaking laid down the rule, swit the action to the 
word, and the word to the action; Dr. W. proposes 
a parallel rule, suit the words to the music, and 
the music to the words ;—suit the expression to 
the sentiment and the sentiment to the expression, 

“Very well, you say;a sensible, excellent plan ; 
but nothing very new in it.” 

True—other men have known that this adapta. 
tion is proper, and have said so; good singers 
have been aware of it, and have conducted them- 
selves accordingly. I do not regard Dr. W. 
therefore as a discoverer in this thing, so far as I 
have yet stated it. I do not set him up asa Col- 
umbus in psalmody, and hold forth his book as a 
new world in music, full of the airs and raptures of 
paradise. But I say, that these plain simple pro- 
positions, which seem to you so obvious and so 
old, have been to such a degree neglected, des- 
pised, abused, or forgotten, that he who shall 
persuade the singing public of their magnitude and 
importance, will have wrought out as great a 
blessing as if he had made some vast discovery.— 
These principles are overlooked in practice; and 
in our actual psalmody they are so opposed and 
contravened, that it is the greatest charity to sup- 
pose that our choristers and choirs are ignorant 
of them. Hymns that ought to penetrate the soul 
with their elevated and affecting sentiment, are 
sung to tunes of so contrary a character, that the 
sentiment is destroyed: and are sung, too, in such 
inappropriate expression, that, evenif the words 
are distinguished, which is rarely the case, their 
meaning is contradicted by the sound in which 
they are uttered, and any feeling is excited ex- 
cept that which should be. 


These evils are not universal; there are de- 
lightful exceptions. And these exceptions only 
serve to make me feel the more deeply, how great 
is the injury which our hymns commonly receive 
from the mode of performance, and to persuade 
me of the possibility of a remedy for the evil.— 
Dr. W. suggests that remedy; and no one who 
has attended to the subject can say, that it is un- 
needed or unreasonable. 

In what this remedy consists, and how it is to 
be applied, I will attempt to explain at another 
time. ASAPH. 





[For the Christian Register.] 
NICE. 


Mr. Eprror.—In the “Quarterly Christian 
Spectator” for December, published at New-Ha- 
ven, page 613,I find the following remarks relating 
to Vice in Europe. “This town, so much distin- 
guished in ecclesiastical history, and in the wars of 
the last century, is situated on a bay of a semi- 
circular form, which curves gently in, two miles 
from the Mediterranean.” The Nice here referred 
to, is Nice in Italy, or more properly in France. 
Will you please to inform me how this town has 
been “ distinguished in ecclesiastical history ?”— 
I have often heard of Nice in Asia, where the fa- 
mous council, which condemned Arius, was holden, 
but how has this other Nice, in Europe, been dis- 
tinguished in ecclesiastical annals? Surely the 
wise men of New-Haven cannot have confounded 
the two? This would be about as great a blun- 
der as they committed when they asserted, in the 
first article of the same number, that Horseley, as 
they write the name, “exposed to merited con- 
tempt” Priestley’s “pretentions to an acquaintance 
with the Fathers,” would it not? By the way, 
is it not pretty evident, that the writer of this lat- 
ter article never read the Fathers, and never read 


the controversy between Priestley and Horsley ? 
It seems to me that he talks flippantly of that, of 
which he is profoundly ignorant. 

An InQuireR. 





[For the Christian Register. ] 
DR. HARRIS’ DISCOURSES. 

Mr. Epiror,—I have read, with great pleasure, 
“ Memorials of the First Church in Dorchester, 
from its settlement in New England to the end of 
the Second Century ; in two Discourses delivered 
July 4, 1830, by the Pastor, Thaddeus M. Harris.” 
These Discourses are full of interesting and valu- 
able matter, and the Notes appended to them are 
peculiarly important and curious. The First 
Church in Dorchester was organized, and their 
ministers, Rev. John Maverick and Rev. John 
Warham, were set apart to their special service, 
before they came to this country; and, says Dr. 
Harris, “ this, it is believed, is the only instance, 
in the first planting of North America, of the em- 
igration thither of an embodied Church, with its 
pastors and officers.” Among the pastors of this 
church are found names distinguished, in the an- 
nals of New England, for learning, talents, and 
piety. Richard Mather, Burr, Danforth, and oth- 
ers, of whom very satisfactory and accurate no- 
tices are given in the pamphlet before me. This 
historical sketch is confined chiefly to ecclesiasti- 
cal matters, as Dr. Harris had many years ago 
given an excellent “Chronological and Topo- 
graphical account of Dorchester,” in the Mass. 
Hist. Coll. Ist Series, IX. 147.—In the valuable 
Notes to these discourses mention is made (p. 46,) 
of a treatise entitled “Considerations brief but 
necessary about toleration in religion, humbly ten- 
dered to them in authority, by Jonn Rosinson, 
Pastor of the English Church at Leyden,” which 
has never been printed. Such a treatise, from 
such a man, and on such a subject, should certain- 
ly in some form be given to the public. In the 
second of these discourses a good account is given 
of the difference between the Separatists and the 
Puritans, at the time of the first settlement of 
New England ; and in the Notes (p. 53,) there is 
a letter from John Cotton to Rev. Mr. Skelton of 
Salem, which is particularly valuable, as throwing 
light on the mode of thinking then prevalent res- 
pecting these topics of difference. 

Those, who love New England antiquities, will, 
I am persuaded, be much gratified with these 
discourses. There aré few of our towns, whose 
history has stronger claims to attention, than that 
of Dorchester ;—and few, the materials for whose 
history are so abundant. The writer of these 
discourses has long been known to the public as 
a diligent and accurate antiquarian, and as a 
learned biblical scholar. [I cannot but avail 
myself of this opportunity'to say, that I deem 
it a discredit to our community that his excellent 
“ Natural History of the Bible” should have found 
so very limited a sale among us, while in England 
it has received so much attention as to pass, I 
believe, to a second edition, besides being brought 


into a more popular form by anabridgment, which 
has been @ Successful publication. F 
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LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY IN MDCCCXXX. 

The present paper brings us to the close 
of another year of our editorial labors. Ac- 
cording to our means and ability we have en- 
deavored to do something for the ‘ further- 
ance of the Reformation,’ the promotion of 
pure morality, and sound knowledge, and the 
increase of just, rational and spiritual views 
of religion. Whatever deficiencies our read- 
ers may have witnessed in our attempts to 
advocate this great cause,—and they cannot 
be more sensible of them than we are our- 
selves,—they will give us credit for sincere 
convictions of the importance of the work in 
which we are engaged, and for unwearied ef- 
forts to declare those convictions, honestly 
and freely. Itis a matter of unfeigned re- 
joicing with us, that however our labors may 
be prospered, the holy principles of truth, 
freedom and righteousness, to which they 
are devoted, are going on ‘‘ conquering and 
to conquer.” ‘The past year has not gone, 
without leaving many tokens of their triumph. 
They have been in a constant state of pro- 
gress. ‘They have been received by many 
individuals to whom they were manifested 
for the first time, and welcomed by them as 
‘life from the dead,’ have brought them out 
of the ‘ bondage of corruption into the glori- 
ous liberty of the sons of God.’ 

As a distinct and separate sect, the Unita- 
rians in our community, have never been am- 
bitious of distinction. They have rather 
been jealous of the least appearance of a par- 
ty spirit, as well in themselves, as in others. 
They have been desirous to avoid divisions 
and offences. They have endeavored to 
keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace. ‘Though never guilty of a ‘ hypocrit- 
ical concealment’ of their religious senti- 
ments, as has been wantonly asserted, in equal 
defiance of justice and charity, they have not 
been fond of obtruding their peculiar opinions 
on the free minds of their brethren, and have 
loved better to make the pulpit a place of 
Christian exhortation and affectionate en- 
treaty, than a theatre of polemic display and 
theological wrangling. They have preferred 
to preach the gospel, in the riches of its love 
and peace and promise, rather than with con- 
tention and ill will. And it was not till they 
were compelled in self-defence and through 
self-respect, to enter the field of religious con- 
troversy, that they assumed anything like the 





titude of a sect, so much did they fear the 
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influence of party-spirit on the interests of re- 
ligion, atid so firmly did they believe in the 
power of Trutn, to commend itself to minds 
prepared for its reception, when left to its 
own free and natural operation. But obsta- 
cles were thrown in her path; aspersions 
were cast on hér character; there were men 
ready to raise a hue and cry at every sign of 
vitality in theological inquiry; to ‘ call evil 
good and good evil, to put light for darkness 
and darkness for light ;’ and when the chil- 
dren of our common Father called for the 
bread of life, to give them a stone. At such 
a crisis, Unitarians would indeed have been 
deaf, had they not heard the voice which 
Providence distinctly uttered ‘cast ye up, 
cast ye up, take up the stumbling-blocks from 
the way of my people.’ Thank God, our 
friends then, were not wanting to their duty, 
but with the ‘ spirit of counsel and might, the 
spirit of wisdom and the fear of the Lord’ did 
stand up, fearlessly atid nobly, in defence of 
those great truths, it which the dearest in- 
terests of the humah soul are involved. An 

impulse was given to them,—if we may be 

permitted the comparison—like that of the 

spirit of God on the bosom of chaos: Light 

was brought out of darkness. Harmony 

came from discord. The progress of glori- 

ous principles was commenced. But in all 

this, there was nothing sectarian. At least; 

if the spirit of sect entered at all, it was ow- 

ing to the infirmity of human nature, not to 

the character of the cause. That required 

something more generous, more elevated, 

more holy ‘The weapons of its warfare 

were not carnal but spiritual.’ 

Unitarianism still retains a similar charac- 
ter. It is essentially anti-sectarian. Its 
controversies are for truth, not for a party. 
It estimates principles, and cares not to 
count numbers. It rejoices in the advance- 
ment of the views of religion, which it deems 
peculiar to the gospel, whether in this, that, 
or the other sect, and as for a name,—it 
would welcome the day when they should al! 
be merged in that of Christian—and every 
Christian should be a brother to every man. 


We do not ask, then, in our retrospect of 
the past year, for the proof of sectarian victo- 
ries. We might recount them, if we chose to 
consider the reception of a religious truth as 
a party triumph. We do not. We leave 
such ‘ foolishness of boasting,’ to those who 
like it, remarking only that the shouts of vic- 
tory come to us, in such a mult itudinous ar- 
ray from all our neighbors, that, had we no 
other means of judging of the success of 
principles, we should be confounded in the 
attempt to decide between the tumultuous 
joy of the Calvinist and the Universalist, the 
Presbyterian and the Infidel. 

In the outward signs of growth, we ought 
however, to remember, that we have much 
to encourage us. As evidences of the recep- 
tion of principles, we should not forget them. 
A regular attendance on Unitarian ministra- 
tions as far as we have observed, has increas- 
ed. The word preached was never heard 
with greater apparent interest. ‘The observ- 
ance of Christian ordinances has been grati- 
fying. ‘The number of converts from Calvin- 
ism and its kindred errors, to the simple 
truths of the gospel, have been not a few— 
and what is better,—still more, we have rea- 
son to hope, have been aroused from relig- 
ious indifference to spiritual hope and joy and 
progress. 

Our Theological School at Cambridge is 
doing great good under the happiest auspi- 
ces. Its favor with the community has been 
testified, by the almost immediate settlement 
of its pupils, after the commencement of their 
public labors. New churches have been 
built, new societies organized, new pastors 
settled. 

The greatest cause of encouragement to 
liberal Christians is found, however, in the 
gradual progress of the views for which they 
have been long contending single-handed, 
among the very religious communities by 
whom they have been the most earnestly, and 
we say it more in sorrow than in anger, most 
bitterly and uncharitably opposed. It is true, 
and it ought to be sounded in trumpet-notes 
throughout the land, that the progress of free 
inquiry has commenced in the very citadel 
of our Orthodox brethren. It is true, that 
many free and noble minds, whom the world 
has hardly yet heard of, but whom it will one 
day hear to some purpose, have arisen in 
their might, to shake off the shackles of an 
antiquated creed. It is true, that the scales 
have fallen from their eyes, and they are be- 
ginning to welcome the light, in which we 
now rejoice. It isa fact and it cannot and 
shall not be concealed, that some of the most 
important and vital truths, for maintaining 
which we have been aspersed, and condemn 
ed and loaded with all manner of indignity, 
and denied the name of Christians, and held 
up as infidels, are now fast gaining ground 
in the high places of orthodoxy itself. If the 
progress of opinion for twenty years to come 
shall be the same in proportion that it has 
been for the past year, the Unitarian and 
Trinitarian, the Arminian and Calvinist,—if 


such named shalt then be heard—yjl] sit 
down together, in friendly communion and 
wonder that théy could have been ass 
kept asunder. 

Still more. temarkable, if possible, is the 
prevalence of liberal views among intelligerit 
laymen of the Orthodox persuasion, but as 
this is @ fact, learned only by free converes- 
tion, for which we have had considerable o)- 
portunity with various individuals, it may not 
be decorous to insist upon it. We will only 
‘speak, what we do know,’ that there is a 
spirit actively at work in a large number of 
Orthodox laymen, communicants as well as 
nen-communicants, which must in tlie énd 
sap the foundations of the exclusive system 
and the Calvinistic theology. The frequency 
with which they vistt our churches, so alarm- 
ing as to be severely reproved in a tate ortho- 
dox publication, is not the worst of the mat- 
ter. They are heartily sick and tired of a 
stale, mystical and uncharitable form of re- 
ligion, and this, their sectarian guides can- 
not conceal any longer from their own eyes. 
They may well tremble for the result. 

Another evidence of the growth of liberal 
principles, is the manner in which they are 
opposed. The past year has brought little 
change in that regard. We are ashamed of 
our religious community, when we say that 
denunciation is still the principal weapon di- 
rected against us. We have not heard of 
any new arguments, in favor of Calvinism, or 
any new attempts to meet the yet unanswers 
ed arguments against it: If we do, we shall 
assuredly take notice of them. We cannot 
recollect an instance in which a fair and de- 
cent reply has been made to the Unitarian 
arguments, by those who are interested in 
opposing them, although a monthly anda 
weekly publication is kept in pay, it would 
seem, almost exclusively to combat our prin- 
ciples. Yet this, they do not. They mis- 
represent our opinions, revile our persons, 
ridicule our writings, but answer us, they do 
not. They seem to be as much afraid of 
touching an argument of ours, as if the con- 
tagious heresy of our creed would be commu- 
nicated to them by the contact. We state 
our belief; they forget it in a week, and at- 
tribute to us another, directly the reverse. 
We argue for our opinions; they reply with 
the assertion, that we have not experienced 
religion. We explain a text of scripture; 
they declare we are infidels. We hold up 
their mistakes, in many views, before their 
eyes ; they will not deign to follow us, through 
a ‘‘ wilderness of words.” And so it is, that 
Unitarianism is opposed—not by the body of 
the Orthodox—we really deem too highly of 
them to say that,—but by the publications in 
our city, which are regarded as their organ. 
We put it down, then, as a proof of the pro- 
gress of liberal views, that they cannot be at- 
tacked by the legitimate weapons of reason 
and scripture. At the same time, we believe 
that the prevalent mode in which our neigh- 
bors of an exclusive faith please to assault us, 
is an essential disservice to the cause of prac- 
tical religion, and, therefore, we wish that it 
might be sent to its ‘own place.’ 

We close the year, which is gone, with 
mingled feelings of regret, gratitude and 
hope. We regret that so much of unchaiita- 
bleness and denunciation remains within the 
bosom of the Christian community. We are 
grateful at the manifest tokens of good that 
have been shewn to the cause of liberal Chris- 
tianity, of pure and spiritual religion. We 
hope, in the Father of all mercies that his 
word may have free course and be glorified,— 
that it may be exhibited in all its native glo- 
ry—glorious in its reasonableness, in its s:m- 
plicity, in its beauty—glorious, in its peace- 
ful and heavenly spirit,—glorious in its pow- 
er to sanctify the soul, and to give spiritual 
life, and eternal blessedness. 


g. 





CHRISTMAS DAY. 

This day is devoted by a numerous class 
of our fellow Christians to the commemora- 
tion of the birth of Christ. Like our annual 
Thanksgiving, it is sacred to religious duties 
and to domestic pleasures. Every day, in- 
deed, to the true disciple will bring with it 
some thankful recollections of his Lord, as 
every day to the grateful child of God will be, 
in some sense, a day of Thanksgiving. But 
there are reasons, undoubtedly, for some spec 
ial celebration of an event, which was the be- 
ginning of unspeakable blessings to the 
world ; and was followed by a dispensation 
of grace and truth, bringing peace and par- 
don, consolation,and hopes full of iminortality, 
to man. 

At the same time, the observance of Christ- 
mas, as the word itself may show, must not 
be confounded with the observance of a di- 
vine institution. It is strictly of human ap- 
pointment ; not prescribed as was the Lord’s 
Supper by Christ himself; and therefore the 
obligation to keep it is a matter of human 
judgment. It originated, probably, in the 
fourth century. But before the time of Pope 
Julius, who flourished about 350, it was 
not distinguished from what is called the 
Feast of the Epiphany, or the festival in hon- 
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N. C, 8. his communications, viz:—Particularity 
of future judgment, 2; Peculiar requisitions of 
the gospel, 2; Practical goodness the ground of 
Christian hope, 13 ; Conversation, 22; The dis- 
positions which fit for heaven, 26; Blindness of 
self love, 34; Man’s mixed moral nature, 38; 
Private meditation, 38; Voice of nature, 54; 
Religion in the affections leads to cheerful obe- 
dience, 62; Natural sense of religion, 106; Im- 
portance of watchfulness against temptation, 
110; Trust in God, 122; Divine goodness a 
motive to religious trust, 146; Delay of amend- 
ment, 150; Danger of religious procrastination, 
158; Looking at things unseen, 158; Right ap- 
prehensions of God, 198, 202; Misapprehen- 


sions of God, 206, 
Oberlin, the good pastor 
Observatory in Maine 


Osrrvuaries.—Hon, E. H. Robbins, 11; 


9 
116 
Dea. J. 


White, 15; Madam Scott, 31; Miss Cutter, 34; 
Thos, B. Wait, 38; Elias Hicks, 47; Garafilia 


Mohalby,55; Mrs. Wellington, 78; M. O. Pres- 


cott, 83; David Southard, 102; E. L, Eliot, 103 ; 


Judge Parker, 122, 123; Dr. J. D. Wells, 123; 
D. S. Greenough, 131; George Kimball Beede, 
150; Rev. Mr. Newell, 162. 
Offering of sympathy 78 
Ohio, Lane Theol. Seminary 187 
Opposite views 198 
Orpinations.—Mr. Barnard, Wilton, 10; Mr. 
‘Thayer, Beverly, 18; Mr. Walcutt, Berlin, 27 ; 
Mr. Thompson, Natick, 30; Mr. Goodwin, Con- 
cord, 30; Mr. Whitwell, Walpole, 50; Mr. 
Chickering, Bolton, 66; Mr. Newell, Cam- 
bridge, 82; Mr. Fessenden, Deerfield, 85; Mr. 
Clarke, Sherburne, 85; Mr. Muzzy, Framing- 
ham, 98; Mr. Putsam, Roxbury, 110; Mr. 
Whitman, Saco, 111; Mr. Palfrey, Washington, 


Lowell, 187; Mr. Moore, Athol, 203; Mr. Farr, 

Gardner, 203. 
Organ music 
Orleans, Duke of 


204 
152 


6 unveiled 


“ discontents 
° opposition to revivals 
6“ and Roman Catholics 


Otis, Mayor’s address 


Packard, Rev. Dr.’s installation 
Paddy, his epitaph 


“ 6“ consent of his people 


Palfrey, C.’s ordination 
Palmer's letter 
Paper money, origin of 
Paragraphs, editorial 
Parker, Chief Justice 
Parkman, Rev. F.’s sermon 182 
Parochial divisions 166 
os interference 38 
Parr, Samuel 17 18 25 
Paris, description of 148 
Parsimonious man 156 
Parish, annals of my 134 166 174 182 190 
Patrick Henry 55 
Paul, life and opinions of 156 
Payson, Rev. Dr. his memoir 109 
Peace society of Mass. 14—its officers, 15— 
old colony, 102. 
Peculiar requisitions of the gospel 2 
Perkin’s historical sketches of U. 8. 206 
Petrified forest 175 
Philos Aletheias 46 70 110 138 
Philosopher, Davy’s last days of 197 
Pierce, Rev. Dr.’s century lecture 121 
Pierpont’s centennial hymn, and others 154 192 
Pilgrims and Puritans 57 
Pilgrim fathers, hymn, 4 154 
” ws vindication of 117 
Pilgrim society 12 
Plymouth, hymns at the celebration 4 
Poisoned drinks 126 
Polemical writings 169 
Poor, duty to 85 150 154 
Pool’s geometrical protractor 83 
Pope’s willow 84 
Popular lectures, 191—elections, 182. 
Portuguese Monastic orders 58 
Port society, of Boston 6 
Prayer 21 
Preaching, practical, 65—effects of, 197. 
Prejudice, Mr. May’s tract 
Presbyterian church 115 
Prison discipline society 90 199 
Prisons, corrupting influence of 12 
Private life 184 
Procrastination, danger of religious 158 
Pronoun, personal, the use of 68 
Propagating the gospel, society 10 
Prophecies of universal peace 156 
Protestantism in France 187 
Psalms of David 57 
Public executions, 125 126—worship, 122. 
Pump, invention of 52 
Punishment of fraud 150 
Puritans, Dr. Harris’ account of Q01 
Putnam, George, his ordination 110 
Pyroligneous acid 68 
Porerry.—Address to the departed year, 1; 
Hymns, 4; Agnes, on affliction, 5; Voice of the 
waves, 8; Hymns, 10, 12, 16; Dying girl, 16; 
The silent multitude, 20; As thy day, so shall, 
&c. 24; A complaint, 24; A remonstrance, 24 ; 
Domestic scene, 28; Dreams, 23; Gems, 28 ; 
Xerxes, 32; Christian friendship, 33; Exile’s 
dirge, 86; The hall of death, 40; Pharaoh and 
the Egyptians, 41; Death’s triumphs, 44 ; Psalm 
LXVI. i. 45; Aged Christian’s death bed, 48; 
God forsakes the righteous never, 48; Heaven 
brighter than earth, 52; Queen Elizabeth and 
Countess of Nottingham, 56 ; The sublime, 60; 
For family worship, 60; Spirit of spring, 64; 
God is love, 64; Sabbath bell,68; Time foldeth 
not its wing, 72; The cathedral, 72; The first 
gray hair,74; Our God, our Father hear, 74; 
God everywhere, 77; Buried at sea, 80; Gifts 
of spring, 80; Ode, by Mellen, 80; Funeral 
at Nain, 84; Stanzas, 84; Spring, 84; Won- 
ders and murmurs, 88; Life to the young, 88; 
West end fair, 92; Hymn, 96; Memory of the 
dead, 96; Rejoice with trembling, 96; Palm 
tree in England, 100; Lines on the death of a 
child, 102; Ordination hymns, 104; Woman, 
104; Hebrew melody, 108; Indian pestilence, 
112; The message of the dead, 116; Is there a 
God? 120; Summer winds, 124; Look aloft, 
124; A mother’s grief, 124; Heaven, 128; I 
hae naebody now, 128; The forsaken nest, 132 ; 
Hymn, 136; To my babe, 140; Liberia, 140; 
Song by Deborah and Barak, 141 ; On hearing 
the call of the Cuckoo, 144; The first land, 144 ; 
The temptation, 150; The mourning of Rachel, 
152; O for the wings of a dove, 156; To my 
mother, 157; Centennial celebration, 160 ; 
Death, 161; Eve’s banishment, 164; Spells, 
165; Sabbath noon, 168; The discipline of af- 
fliction, 169; Hymn, 172; Is there a God ? 173; 
Hymn, 176; Feast of Belshazzar, 177; Hymn, 
180 ; Missions, 184; The blind mother and her 
child, 188; Spiritual consolation, 196 ; Another 
and a better world, 200; Hymn to the stars, 204. 
Query to the Editor of Recorder 178 
Railroads, remarks on 19 39 63 
Rammohun Roy 3Y 61 
Reasons for not going to church 89 
Records of my first parish 117 121 
Recorder and Telegraph 102 
Reflecting mirrors 49 
Reflections on married life 2 
0 on the death of a child 101 
Reflector, his communications 9 1317 29 
Reformation, house of 48 
Regeneration, Unitarian views of 186 202 
Religion designed for another life 105 
Religious trust, 1—education, 1 
- instruction for the young 19 25 
“ conversation 41 
6 dissension, causes of 45 
“ knowledge, importance of 49 
és liberty, progress of 85 
“ indifference 125 
* newspapers 195 
& inquiry, Norton’s remarks on 61 
“ « — Channing’s do. 61 
« “ Locke’s do. 61 
Resemblances of the English and Americans 24 


144 


122 123 126 138 


191 194 





166; Mr. Kendall, Medfield, 183; Mr. Barry, 


Orthodoxy, exclusive, a dangerous system 58 
« English 65 

133 134 137 
Orthodox concessions 77 
165 
102 
46 50 
- Sunday schools 42 
160 

207 
103 122 
Paine, Thomas £0 
Palfrey, Rev. J. G.’s invitation to Cambridge bi 
166 


152 
205 


Resignation 
Resuscitation of the drowned 
Resurrection of Lazarus 
Retailing licenses 
Revival in Ipswich ? 
Revolution in France,—see French, &c. 
Rich, duty of the 88 
Rights of parishes, &c. 18 
Robberd’s sermon 101 105 
Roberts, William his letter 3 
Robinson, E. his installation 171 
Rome 199 
Royal wish 13 
Savings institution 124 
Sabbath 102 106 109 130 177 
Sacramental wine 130 134 
Salt, manufacture of 440 
Savage, Mrs. her remonstrance 5 
Scholar’s Review 99 
School room, chronicles of 172 
Schoo!s of Boston 26 134 146 
Schools, religious and moral influence of 54 
Scotland, state and prospectsof religion 182 192 
“ kirk of 187 
“ clergy there 19] 
Scott, Mrs. lines on, 27—obituary BL 
“ Sir Walter 116 
Scripture, profanation of, 34—respect for, 37, 142 
—language of, 37—testimonies of Jesus 
Christ, 66— illustrations of 69 137 141 
Seamen’s church 182 
Sessional school of Edinburgh 182 
Sectarian influence of schools 50 
Senate and the bible 96 
Search, his communications 50 72 
Sermons, length of 178 
Sherman, Rey. Mr. of Watertown - 188 
Silk worms 128 
Singing healthful 92 
Sister’s gift 14 
Slander 84 
Slavery in Brazil 136 196 
“ anecdote of 160 
“ — Garrison’s lectures on 170 
Brougham’s speech on 180 
“ in Columbia district 194 
Solar eclipse 199 
Solomon’s song, interpretation of 42 46 
South, Dr. extracts from 121 129 133 137 
Southard, David 102 118 
Spain, Unitarianism there 173 
Special judgments 22 
Spirit of the pilgrims 22 122 
State prison 79 203 
Statistics, ecclesiastical 183 
“ ot the west 116 
Steam carriage 472 
Steamboat explosion 59 
Stephen calling on the name of Jesus 141 
Storer, Rev. S. of Watertown 201 
Strangers, attention to 154 
Struensee, Count’s death 129 133 
Stuart’s letter to Channing 137 145 149 161 142 
Sudden deaths of eminent men 122 
Sufferings and death of children, &c. 93 
Sufferer, his complaint of proselyting 66 
Suffering God 30 46 
Study, season for 28 
Sunday afternoon services 118 
Sunday schools 53 69 113 
Sunday School Soc. reports, &c. 18 86 186 190 
“ “ teachers, hints to 22 26 
Suttees, abolition of 61 109 113 
Tea, how the Chinese drink it 124 
Teacher’s meetings, &c. 24 
sc convention 60 104 134 139 143 
6“ Manual 206 
Telescope 20 
Temper, government of 169 177 
Temperance society 46 54 56 170 
Thanksgiving 193 
Thayer, C. T. his ordination 18 
“ Rev. Dr.’s sermon 50 
Theatres 110 146 
Theological school at Cambridge 2 26 90 114 
“ education society, do. 6 
Thompson, J. W.’s ordination 30 
Total depravity 181 
Tracts 50 54 61 182 
“ Orthodox distribution of 
178 186 190 194 202 
Trade, policy of 8&8 
Traveller’s journal 73 
Trinitarian and Catholic invocations compared, 70 
* and Socinian dissenters 169 
Trinity, Clough and Brewster’s discussion 205 
Trust in God 84 
Tuckerman, Dr. his essay, &c. 83 
“ report 191 196 
Turk, his thoughts on imprisonment for debt 74 
Unitarian Association, American 
46 50 51 54 58 78 83 86 
¢ Association, Brit. and Foreign, 119 122 
* Christianity in Madras 3 
“ at the south and west, 114 
“ meeting at Manchester 125 153 
Unitarianism, exhibition of 194 
“ not German theology 178 
“ misrepresentation of 169 
¢ suited to make men holy 162 
«“ not a new doctrine 162 
6“ in Ireland 1538 
«“ spirit of the English 153 
“ reasons forthe diffusion of 113 
“ a religion to die by 73 142 
«“ conversion to 14} 
Unitariaus not Soviuians 89 129 
Unity of God 33.117 
“ “ sé 101 105 
192 
172 
192 


“ 


and Christ 
Upas tree 
Vaccina or cowpock 
Vermont, Craft’s proclamation 
Vineyard, brig, piracy, &c. 199 
Vital religion 129 
Virtue, only spring of happiness ' 29 
Walcut, Mr. his ordination 27 
Warburton and Doddridge 125 
Ware, Prof. jr.’s address 190 197 
“ on extemporaneous preaching 201 
Washington church 36 
Watchman 2 
Want of ministers 78 
West, where and what is it ? 68 
Webster, D. in Congress 23 
Wedding garment 13 
Wellington, Mrs. 78 
Wells, Dr. J. D. 123 136 
Westminster divines 138 
Wheaton’s tour in England 180 
White, Capt. his murder, &c. 91 99 
Whitman, Bernard, his dedication sermon 17 21 25 
Whitman, Jason, his ordination 111 
Whitman, Nathaniel, his discourse 14 
Whitwell, W. A.’s ordination 30 
Willard, Dr. valedictory discourse 6913 
« his rhetoric _ 49 53 
« his hymns 102 
“ notice of his hymns continned  —«-206 
Willoughby, Dr.’s address ‘ 55 
Winter 198 
Winthrop, Gov.’s speech 153 
Women, education of 170 
Wood, Dr.’s letter to Dr. Taylor 138 
Worcester, Dr. N. his atoning sacrifice 78 
Young, Rev. A.’s discourses and tract 4677 - 


Youthful dissipation 





Young emigrants 30 / 





